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Touch me: my folds and my defenses fall ; 


I stand within myself, myself my shield. 


Teach me my reasons, I would know their names, 
Cry havoc, drive my secrets out, because 
I hate the excellence that spoils tl 

Depart from me, therefore, you virt met 
Whose treason is to turn the conscience kind. 


None may forgive us for the ancient wrongs, 


TH OLD CLOTH MAN 


Have you any old clothes to sell ? 
lhe years make a stain you can’t 
Your fabric’s eaten, you discard 


Vhat part of your life for whic! 


You pluck a thread from your cuff; it winces 
Straight to your shoulder. Ambition grieves 
- ] } " ] 

In trunks and bags; moth-featured, min 

Dg Bee . ] 

rrom ciosets, beating empty sleeves. 
History stagnates in your hous« 

1 smelt the ruinous time, will bi 

Your waste of talent. There’s an ooze 


Of souls too virulent to die 





Yea, when I kneeled, the dark kneeled down with me. 
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ceiling Crack; 


Horror sifts thi h and softly falls 


You fear the penitential bone 





That growls breast, and the mind’s long feather, 
The irt that imitates a stone, 
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Che fitness and the pride, so vilely 
Dishonored, the smiling target mouth, 
Innocence ambushed, in the sharp volley 
Reeling before the huntsmen of youth. 
Therefore I « I to mobilize 

Your blind wounds, as in the coat, 


The form betrays the defeated eyes, 


There will be skirn sning and loot 
. ; _ 
And fires to light our marches. Let 
ihe enenmues ¢ life Deware 
ese O lothes shall go to War. 
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THE MAN IN THE PARK 


The people made a ring 

Around the man in the park. 

He was our banished king 

Of blames and staunchless flows, 
Exhibitor of the dark 


Abominable rose; 


Our chief, returned at last 
From exile, with the grim 
Stamina of the lost, 

To show his sovereign hurt. 
Wildly we dreaded him 


And the menace of his heart 


Unbosomed, crawling down 
Ditches where papers blow, 
Smearing the sills of the town, 
Strangling the hydra-drains 
Coiled under. Stop! we know 


How much a man contains. 


We picnicked all that day, 
Dishonored signs that nayed us, 
Pulled marigolds, were gay 
Before the apes, smashed glass. 


Rifles could not have made us 


Keep off the bloody grass; 


ro? 
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For we were sick of crimes 
, 


Against us, and t 


Pitched on tl 





And no one 
A 


} ai. 2 
Ana nothing 


We read tha lay wha lotted out the n 


news. 
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LOCAL HABITATION 


ON INHABITING AN ORANGI 





All our roads vO nowhe ec. 


Maps are curled 


To keep the pavement 


On the world. 

All our footsteps, set to make ; 

. ; 

Metric advance, 
. . . ’ 

Lapse into arcs in deference { 

To circumstance. 

All our journeys nearing Space 

Skirt it with care, 

Shying at the distances 

Present in air. ) 

Blithely travel-stained and worn, } 

Erect and sure, 

All our travelers go forth, 


Making down the roads of Earth 


Endless détour. 


Jose p hine Jj Tiles 
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How they laughed, how even the calm smiled, and now | 
Would sigh and now would sing. ( 


He figured, looking about, that he must somehow 
Have missed something. 
LAND GRANT 


To stand up to the ocean, and to s 


This is my land you walk on, this n 


Yo touch in a master’s own peculiar way 
The soil, and find no boundary past your rea 


To speak with a special surety of speecl 


That is to be descendant of a don, 


That to make green, to guard, to pray upon. 
i I I 


But here the sea comes up on wire fe 

Not proud of office, not taunting, merely planted. 
And all the bare hills under its defense 

‘Though owned, are lonely, as if kept enchanted 


With no fruit more than sage, and no word granted, 


Except the straight denial of posts that stand 


Up slope, down gully, over a deal of land. 


IMPERATIVI 


Undisturbed, and stubbornly repeatin 


The most atrocious arguments you know, 


Beaten, without the quick quiver of beatin 
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AFTER IMAGES 


DE MORTUIS 


— 


The old ghosts are laid. 
There is nothing more for an eager heart. 


The old days are done, 


The heroes walk apart. 


There is nothing more for an eager heart. 
All of the stars that heard 
High music are deaf now. And the rivers 


Lie unstirred. 


The old days are done. 
Nothing remains but peace. 
No one remembers the old days, 


Or asks release. 


The heroes walk apart — 

The thunder dies away. Their ways are done. 
Their deeds are all foreotten. and thev ; 

i heir deeds are ali forgotten, and they are 


(sone... every one. 


MACABRE 


The black bats wheel under the rafter 


Wheir sharp cries falling like mocking laughter 


On the still air; 
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IF I 


If I am nothing more to you than this: 
A flower blown against the night 

So quickly beautiful, 

So brief against the dark — 

If I shall last no longer than a flower 
With you, who mean eternity to me, 
So be it . . . I shall be 

More beautiful than any flower, 

More brief than windy flame, 


And cold as everlasting ice. 


LAST COMMUNION 


How clearly I can hear your voice 
Through this remembered mist of tears 
How clearly comes your voice, 


Spanning the years! 


Strange that your face escapes me now. 
All that was dear of you is gone entire 
Only your voice is the last stirring 

Of a darkened fire. 


Barbara Sandquist 
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LOVE AS OF HAWKS 


. : , : 
So we perceived ourselves to have come to the stillness 


Outwardly not more movable than the granite dome we 





stood upon 


Thrusting out of the lapping of fiery trees; 

The day touching nothing at any horizon, the stern tran- 
quillity 

Hard-faced and quiet-mouthed in it possessing us wholly. 

Seeing two hawks go down the sky soundlessly in a scream 
ing fall, 

We felt where the hackles had torn, the rip through, 


And felt the long earthward flight in our bodies also; 


And the rest, | x come from the pitiless air. 


Urawing the blood jet suddenly, and the scream? 

What of the | ng and fall, and the blow of earth, 

And the night the wrenched wi ragged 

ind the da\ | ed under the dougNs into hard wide eyes? 
p } +] Lad a + ¢] . A lion 
NO nate WOrkKS e heart Of a Nawk, Dut the cruel ciean 
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H ‘alter Van Tilburg Clark 
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NOTES ON SEASONS 


AUTUMN 


Though autumn st 
The golden fruit 
And bares the tree 


From branch to root, 


Mournful therefore, 
Shall we mourn 
The broken vine 


‘The fallen corn 


The golden wing 
Where autumn goe 


2 


Hovering? 


: ’ — 
And when we fin 
a ’ 

Ihe trees go lea: 
Shall we NK 1 


t 


Unforeseen ? 


TH PI Al OF 


When ever leaf will be irrevo 
With autumn squandering verd 


We'll not find laden branches 





As now, when heavy wealt 




















Israel Citkowitz 


| And makes confusion with a baffled sun. 
Ah, would that summer ever were less splendid, 
And that the leaves, when autumn has begun, 
Were slower in the blending, while the blended 
Were slower yet in falling to the earth. 

We'll live to find the bare anatomy 

Of slow horizons, tenuously worth 

The vague remembrance of a crowded tree. 

And tho igh tl at winter seems to last rorever, 


Next summer finds us prodigal as ever. 


Slumber, slumber, 
Slumber till the last 
Crushed tallus of your days, 


] 


The last of broken rock and mangled flower, 


Turn seamless ground and smooth 
Sweet soil for blossom. 

Oh, sleep, sleep, 
And let this scentless sleep, 

This long slow sleep, 

Solder the years’ wreckage, softly sew 
The ragged edges of your patterns 
Your desperate design. 


Beatrice Goldsmith 
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PRO ARCHIA 


We had never clashed before. 
On the wall and panelled door 


The sunlight shone intenser still. 

















While your will stood against my will 





In the quiet room 
The carpet flowers seemed to spread and bloom, 


And their leaves to lift a little from the floor. 


We had never clashed before. 

The abundance of your store 

You had lowered to my unskilled hand, 
Making no more demand 

Than a laden tree — 


How sound the fruit with which you nourished me! 


I had eaten — aye, the stems, the seeds, the core. 
But now with sharpness bore 

All you had given before, 

Against — against —O strange and new! 

The crystal door-knob threw 

Its prismatic dyes 

Between the opposition of our eyes, 


And softly past the unticking minutes wore. 


Now, let us clash again — 


Quicksilver in the vein 
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Roberta Teale Swartz 
Leapt the elation cf that turn! 
Accurate and stern 

Across mine, you had laid 

Suddenly the blue parental blade, 
Willing to take, willing to offer pain. 


Roberta Teale Swartz 


MEMORY 


Have lost ot where you t 
There ictlo ot the aust 
Can print symbol on the sod. 
17} ; : 
When trees that moved above your ead 
Have looked in vain to see you pass, 

: ae 
Your met! for them is dead 


a 
~~ 


r shadow on the orass. 


But on the mind, where seasons fling 
‘Themselvs vain, and steps fall down 
lo leave their mark, as if the Spring 
Should cherish every seedling grown, 


Your feet will leave a deep impress 
That neither grass nor tree may know, 
A print designed by tenderness 

To last in spite of drought or snow. 


Mary N. S. Whiteley 
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TWO POEMS 


TO THE HEART 


Intrepid heart, unto the last 
You labor on without a pause; 
It matters not if right or wrong 
Is riding kingly in your cause; 
You own a curt allegiance only 


To yourself, complete and lonely. 





When time its final beat is paid, 

You care no whit whose hand is laid 
Upon the mark you made. 

To death alone you bow _ and even 
To death your door is shut and blind. 
As you arrived, you go; ungiven 


The source of blood within you driven. 


HEMLOCK DRAUGHT 


She was gentle, she was proud 


Loud the morning said it; loud 


Spoke her acquiescent shroud. 


Yet her pride had learned the word 
That a silent dawn had stirred, 


Pleading dumbly and subdued. 
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Charles Oluf Olsen 


was gentle; none the less, 


a cause without redress 


made answer as accrued: 
sr, thin and ermine-hued. 


Charles Oluf Olsen 


DAILY AUGURY 


» find the sun swift to atone 
of the stars with morning fire 

is worlds of glory on each stone 
iting daylight for the mire, 

ild we praise the tolerance of the grass 
tl e green discounted by the dark 
-p through twilight deficits that pass 
flaming sumac’s shrill remark? 

il day, with half a loaf to sell, 
n for the hyacinth of night, 


1 


illumined stores while they forespell 


ng o1 another tide of light, 


k a flower from earthly roots foreknown 
beneath a sun swift to atone. 


Sister Thomas Aquinas, O. P. 
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TRAVELS 


FREIGHT-CAR MINUET 


Ice! the wind is hands and daggers — dancing 


icicles of murder; the blood is the howling 





waves of air; the eyes are the stars 
fastened to the heaven of death; the earth, 
numerous rushing wheels, humming elegies 


of steel, blood and pneumatic brain. 


1 


We ride in the environs, the dancing lights 


of a city primp out of the North. ‘To the Sout 
is a frozen lake 


on which are visible the bare citations of stars. } 


The mountains, hulks of jagged walls, 
make an equilibrium for the East. 

The stolid West is the minuet of 
cattle and men against the dark, paupers 
of tone: the wind’s throat 


corrals the civilized. 


JOURNEY 


We left the white ship at the river’s mouth 
and walked through the sleeping town. 


Our shoulders, like men at war, 
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Harry Roskolenkier 
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TWO POEMS 


THE VISITOR 


Tomorrow she will come, 
dragging her ancient shoes 
up the tell-tale stairs, 
fingering her worn way 
like an old witch. 


With her, 

broom in hand, 

follow half the world’s ills. 

She bubbles with the bitterness of the times 
like a kettle of mission soup, and brings 
the befriended’s ingratitude to my doo 
with stalwart emphasis . . . mixed 

with stories of so-and-so, 


weird tales of strange travelers 


who flee by night through bedroom windows — 


her unpaid bills 

and my neighbor’s shady business 
until, 

words deserting her puckered lips, 

she aprons her soiled hands, and sighs 


“Ah me — what a world!” 


And thus she stands, poor soul, 


resting her owly eyes on my cupboard door, 
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rubbing her wrinkled old hands; 
waiting ... begging . . . like a hungry cat, 


for my saucer of pennies. 
‘Tomorrow she will come — 
the landlady. 
THE LONE TRAVELER 


Snake eating sna the darkness eats the light; 





in single file the minutes march away; 


shapes fade like shadows into the naked air; 





mystery smothers the staggering will, and sound 


he phantomed corridors 


aown t 
flees on pussy Teet 


pursued by murderous silence. 


Silence . . . and then 
the last thought flickers like a frightened candle 


black wind; sensation 


a Cavern ¢ 
deserts the ravished hulk, like a lame seaman 
washed from the rigging of a coomed ship, leaving alone 
the gray-bea led captain the Soul 


to steer his misty way untouched, inviolate. 


] 


Silence . . . and the invisible sea 
eyes close, heart ceases, blood rreezes the last breath 
time snaps like a rubber band and this is Death! 


Donald J. Paquette 
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EVERY-DAY TYPES 
THE AMERICAN 


Aw yes, I lost my farm — the mortgage took it. 
Can’t get a job these times, and so my wife - 

She’s gone back home with the kids —’nd worst of all, 
I had to sell my car, ’most gave it away. 

I’m just a hobo now, a bum, a wop, 

Floating around and hanging on to the edge. 

But Pll get back — don’t fool yourself I’ll have 

A car again, and a job — or maybe a farm. 

These reds, they make me tired. They shoot their mouths 
Yelling for revolution — what the hell! 

They can’t make over the world — nobody can. 

They can’t give me back my flivver and my home, 

Or show me a better chance than I useta have 

And sure will have again. Lord, I ain’t scared! 
There'll be an end to this — my turn’ll come. 

Say, can I get a hand-out at the tent, 

Along with the gospel mush? I need to be saved 


All right, but with a sandwich, not a sermon. 


THE HITCH-HIKER 


It’s the best way to travel — sure, and the cheapest. 
You tramp along awhile, looking cheerful and clean, 
And pretty soon a Ford comes, rattling away 
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Harriet Monroe 


To beat old Sousa’s band — you let it pass, 

And wait for a car with style, that'll speed you along 
To kingdom come. The next one is a Buick, 

Too full to take you in. An’ so it goes 

S| his car’s too full and that looks like it’s goin’ 

Only around the corner, and a lot of ’em 

Won’t stop when you politely invite ’em to 

Afrai 


A 


At last you see a nice car comin’ fast 





of a holdup maybe, and no wonder. 


e€ man inside it, and you stand 


With just o1 
Friendly and decent, holding up your thumb 
And sure enough, he stops and takes you in. 
I never flag a woman that means trouble; 
More often than not she’ll treat you like a servant 


Or else a lover, likely a darn sight worse. 


Your man, perhaps he’s lonely an’ likes to talk; 
I give him the best I’ve got — on baseball, autos, 
Politics, murders, stories whatever he wants. 


Or maybe he likes to sit still and run hie cat 

Or hum a tune it pays to humor him. 

Then when it comes to lunch perhaps I treat him 
I always carry a little cash, that’s fair. 

After a hundred miles, or maybe three hundred, 
He stops an’ lets me down at a tourist camp 


Where for a dollar I get two meals and a bed. 


Sa dalsy, 


In the morning I get up as fresh 
An’ take my pick of cars to travel in, 


An’ drivers to make friends with. 


2994 
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It’s the life, 
I tell yuh — the only way to see the country. 
I’ve made New York to the Coast in less than a week, 
An’ had a royal time every inch o’ the way. 
Troubles ? — oh, once in a while you meet a dude 
Who tries to do you out of your self-respect, 
Or a bum who wants your cash; but most o’ the time 
It’s just too easy, and in these dry days 
Of unemployment what can a fella do 
Better to fill his time than seeing the world? 


COMMUNIST I 


Oh, yes, I’m a Communist. It’s a rotten deal 
They give us — how can any man with brains 

Be anything else! The thieves all get on top 

And leave us scratching for a dime; and we 

Are mostly fools and do nothing about it 

But talk — talk — talk, when a little dynamite 
Would do more good. However, we've found some ways 
To beat their game — neat tricks some of them are. 
For instance, four or five of us rent a flat, 

Or maybe a house, that’s been empty quite a while, 
So the agent’s glad to lease it for a year, 

And not too strict about references. We get 

The first month free, for the second we don’t pay, 
And after a third they usually put us out, 


And we sign up in another neighborhood. 
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Harriet Monroe 


This time we found a nice old-fashioned mansion, 
And maybe we'll fix it up, paint it a little, 

And rent out rooms turn into capitalists 
Ourselves, until we get tired of it, or find 

It’s too much work to take care of the premises, 
} 


Run down as they are. 


We don’t see very much chance 
Of revolution in this rotten country 
Of bums and skyscrapers, where the millionaires 
Are rottener than the bums. We can’t do much 
But beat them in small ways — make them support us 
And blindly fight with us against their will. 
They don’t see where they’re going, but some day 
They'll fall off the precipice, and we'll be there 
On top, laughing to see them go. Then it will be 


Our turn don’t you forget it! 


COMMUNIST II 


Yes, I’m a Communist — how can any man 
aarvis se 
With a heart inside of him be anything else! 
The system’s rotten we live under — there’s no hope 


For the under-dog rooting and slaving forever ; 
Nor indeed To! tl € man on top, who liy es aloof 
In his tower of pride, and can’t see what goes on 


Vith the crowd on the ground. ‘The system’s worn-out, 


rotten - 
It gives us starving children, millions of them, 
r2957 
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Here in a land bursting with milk and honey, 








And wheat and automobiles. And nobody knows " 
What to do next to right the people’s wrongs A 
And put bread in their mouths. " 

I’ve worked with miners, \ 
And cotton-weavers and pig-stickers, and I’ve tramped . 
On the road with bums, and workers out of work, , 
And boys born for despair into a world 


That makes no room for them. I’ve seen strong men 
Shot down in strikes, and women jailed for picketing, 
When not to strike would mean starvation wages 
And no milk for the babies crowded in kennels 
Unfit for dogs. I say it can’t go on 
While men like you and me can look down deep 
And feel the old pity for human misery, 
The old horror of injustice, and the will 
To make men free again. If it means a fight 
Well, let ’em have it, if not with laws, then guns. 
Outside or inside our seeming-solid state 
The change must come — and maybe you and | 
Will live to see it, maybe it’s beginning 
Right now — today. 
Well, anyway I’m ready. 
Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I’m for the under-dog, I’m for the cause. 
What do I care what happens to me — or you 


Or the whole sorry scheme that makes men slaves! 
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Harriet Monroe 


CAPITALIST I 


Aw, let ’em talk — they like to let off steam! 


As if it were some new thing, the rule of the strong! 
They can’t do much — the system’s pretty good, 


Well built on the whole — it’ll last our time and more. 





Men have loved power, and got it when they could 
Since the first cave-man left his monkeyish skull 
There near Peking; and power will rule the world 


Till the last human says good-bye and goes, 


That’s what they want, to rule our hot old planet 
That’s getting too big, too darn’ complex, for any of us 
ri. , 1 

lo see the meaning of, or the reach, or the end 

Of anything 1 or carry out 

With the best tions. When I was a boy, 
Plowing our few poor acres, breaking the colts, 

I had my dreams of doing a lot of good 

As if anyone could! Well, here I am, 

: ; AN rainy arg 
Running a bank, running a thousand banks, 
Whether tl e it or not, steering the marKket 

r -" } , 1 | 

l‘o send more 1 ons where they ought to go, 
Now money rules the world. I can’t deny 


It’s good to feel that stallion under me, 

; 7 . ote 1 eae 

ve and violent, going I don’t know where 

Under my whip and rein. They'd like my place, 

[hese reds wl reach revolution they want their turn. 


[t’s human an tural — maybe they'll get it, 





e others. 





rains enough to use tl 
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But I tell you, things are better than they were, 
Even for those others, and they'll be better yet. 
We have used the inventors, and their miracles 
Are making a new scheme, bringing a revolution 
Under our noses — we have to hump ourselves 
To get the pace and keep the lead. Pretty soon, 
When the machine has done its level best, 

And things get shaken down a bit — you'll see 
The crowd will feel so flush with time and money 
The reds will be the only ones out of a job. 
Meantime I’m not afraid — we can sit tight. 

It’s a grand game, more exciting than a horse-race 


To run the world today. 


CAPITALIST I 


Oh yes, the system’s good enough, good as any 
There’s no use dickering for a millennium! 

Some day it may all blow up, but here am | 

With money enough in my hands from the old man 
To travel a bit, and ride a string of ponies, 


And collect Matisse and Cézanne and Chinese bow!s. 


There’s enough to do, and plenty of women to play with - 


A lively time they give me! — and there are people, 
All kinds, to keep me amused. You see, I’ve got 
A lot of energy in my blood — my people 

Fought Indians in Kentucky; my great-grandfather 


Fought droughts and floods on the plains, and icy winters 
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Harriet Monroe 


Chat froze his cattle and sheep and almost killed 
His children. ‘Then his son stuck to the farm, 
And raised my dad, true son of the pioneers, 
Who pioneered in a New York bank. He raised 
Me and my sisters and my little brother, 

Who thinks he’s a communist — the solemn dude. 
Well, here I an what would you have me do? 

I know a thing or two, I can crash through 
Rose-colored glass, or stained glass, and see straight 
What’s going on. I might be part of it 


My father wanted me to study law 


And help put over his schemes. But what’s the use! 
I’m just not interested that kind of battle 
Bores me — it’s not worth while. 
He sometimes tells m«e 

| trittering t he ] es to l] I DY s 
But I say better that than be in a ste\ 
Piling up dollars nobody seems to need 
In the cold world we move in. If I co ild W rite, 
Or paint, mak isic, plan a skyscray 
i re’'d be s n in that perhaps I could 

; 
If I half tried. But even as it is 
Fie at a Ty? ae 
i get a lot of tun. Its a grand game, 

ef | P | : . 
ihis lire, thoug st oF the pl iyers are fools, or worse, 
I hold a few good cards, and keep my head 


l’o play them prettily till the heavens fall 


Harrie I Monroe 
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COMMENT 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 


HE ABOVE title, and everything it suggests to the 


mind, may be a commonplace; yet perhaps there is still 


room on the shifting phantasmagoric modern stage for a 
few not over-familiar ideas to preen and prank anew in the 
dance that leaps toward the footlights from the steadily mov- 
ing procession of days. 


1 


In my youth matter, according to the physicists, was sub- 
stantial, impenetrable; the elementary chemistry I studied 
listed stable elements and immutable laws; my beginner’s 
geometry defined a straight line, and parallels moved to in- 
finity without meeting. “Today matter is simply motion 
electric charges in attraction and repulsion; elements are 
variations in the molecule’s acceptance of electron-proton 
affinities; there are no straight lines, and parallels curve 
back upon each other in the deeps of immeasurable space. 
The old firm exactitudes have gone from modern science; 
its domain, its whole point of view, the premises on which 
it once stood so firmly, are no longer positive but relative. 
It chance is not the tyrant of its cosmogony, yet the laws 
which even chance may be bound to fulfill have moved out 
so far into the infinite unexplorable reaches of the universe 
that the human intellect cannot follow them, and at last 
is compelled to humility in its tentative offer of theories 
and equations. 


And science is not alone in the modern shift from posi- 
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tive to relative, from exactitudes to uncertainties. Political 

history becomes more and more evasive — who would ven- 

ture today to define its trend in any of the gasping war- 

motivated nations? Yet only forty-two years ago, when 

ambassadors all gathered happily together for the dedica- 
\ 


tion of the Columbian Exposition, the world was headed 


straight toward democracy, and the brotherhood of man 


7 
was hopefully predicted a millennium of universal peace 


nd plenty was beginning in that festival. 


‘hus it is not strange that men’s fundamental thinking, 


and the arts and philosophies which spring from it, have 
shifted from firm ground to regions seismic and volcanic. In 
past centuries the old orthodoxies, religious and esthetic, 


may have quarreled among themselves, but each was sure of 


alt h eat sk Win 
ts ground each believed itself the ultimate Truth. Now 
: : 
who is sure of his special creed ? who, of those who are 
} lf ° 5 f a i] ] 1 
even Nall awake and aware, is sure of any orthodoxy, how- 


ever clear may be its promise, however firm and final its 
laws? The shift from certainty which began when scien- 
tific discovery made its appeal to thinkers, passed down to 


. 
the common man when discovery and research led to inven- 
dee a 


tions which have changed the whole aspect of his life. ‘The 


world of Jack and Jill has been miraculously enlarged in 


the last half century by the telephone, the automobile, the 
radio; even minds unequipped for reasoning cannot conceive 
of it on the old terms. 

The arts, with all their twentieth-century digressions to 


cubism, imagism, vorticism, to new patterns and new media 
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in architecture and sculpture, to simplified speech-rhythms in 
poetry and prose, have hardly kept pace with science or 
realized what kind of a revolution may await them before 
the present hard-working, hard-thinking century shall have 
completed its record. Our concern being with the literary 
arts, and chiefly with poetry the finest of them, I am moved 
to wonder whether the printed book will maintain its valid- 
ity when the radio, which is just beginning its conquest 
and the cinema, still diversional rather than educational, 
shall have become fully conscious of their power and active 
in its exercise. Will poetry be lifted from the printed page 


and restored to the human voice, where at tl 


1e dawn of time 
it began, and where it flourished through remote ages of 
primitive life long before cunning hands, with chalk-stones 
in them, developed written symbols for words? The inven- 
tion of printing was merely a new chapter in the history 
of an art already thousands — nay, millions — of years old; 
a chapter perhaps not wholly fortunate since it tended t 
separate poetry from listeners and give it to readers, there 
by preparing the ground for systems and rules, the academic 
standards of the learned. 

We are reminded that even after the invention of print 


ing the greatest poets preferred the d proacl 


ama’s warm 
ama Warii | 


ie printed 


to their audience rather than the chillier record of t 
page. Shakespeare played his dramas — even played in them 
—and never took the trouble to print them. Speech and 
action were necessities of poetic art in the minds of Eliza 
bethian playwrights — rhythmic speech and impassioned ac- 
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tion — and their plays gained vitality and validity through 
the direct human contacts thus achieved. 

Even though the radio, the phonograph record and the 
talkies have as yet done little for poetic art, it would be 
unwise to base predictions on present performance. For 
‘enturies vast numbers of people have lost contact with 


poetry; it is natural, 


inevitable, that tentative restorations 


of that contact should follow the silly sentimental line of 
least resistance and that the lift to highe lines — of finer 
feeling and keener understanding -— should be very gradual. 
Cheap living and thinking —a shuffling through life with 
thin emotion and no thinking at all — has poisoned the wells 


from which the spirit of America must drink. We should 
be patient if it takes a long time to restore the consciousness 


of beauty, and the nee 


1 of it in everyday life, to crowds of 
human beings more numerous than the printed page can 
ever reach, 

‘Time was when the arts could ignore the crowd and go 
their own way toward a super-subtle sensitiveness perhaps 
more dangerous to spiritual health than the silly sentimen- 
tality they avoided. That time would seem to be past in 
the arts as in politics, and in spite of facile confusions and 
cynical despairs, the long course of history may prove that 
this change is for the better. At any rate, it is here, and the 
arts, like everything else in modern life, must take part in 
the push of millions toward a richer life. As in every age 

; 


of the world, the arts today must express their time, and 


no age can ever be presented in art without a generous out- 
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lay from the artist of emotional sympathy and intellectual 
understanding. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
AMERICANISM 


Ballads of Square-toed Americans, by Robert P. Tristram 

Coffin. Macmillan Co. 

The Yoke of Thunder, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Ma 
millan Co. 

Except for a little novelty of subject in Square-toed Ame) 
icans, the poems in Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s most recent 
volumes rehearse the qualities of his earlier work, qualities 
which, if he is master of the necessary persistence, will be 
likely to elevate him to an agreeable pinnacle of popula: 


1 


n easy, aimost 


esteem. The lyric glibness makes his work ; 
automatic, pleasure; the mystical formula provides the illu 
sion of a “message”; the anecdotal version of that mysti 
cism, when Mr. Coffin acts as impresario of his square-toed 
heroes, is flattering to the public’s consciousness of its Ame 
icanism. 

The Prologue to Square-toed Americans is a long poem 
The Strange Children, which served as the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa Poem at the 1932 commencement. Shorn of 
its official dignity, the piece now appears a diffuse, rhetorical, 
and mechanical performance. An early pioneer has a vision 


of the coming inhabitants of the New Work, and suddenly 


feels himself an American, not an Englishman. ‘This vision 
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he “cosmic men” concludes with a summary, in charac- 


teristic verse, of Mr. Coffin’s democratic ideals: 








\ whe the n ving frontier met the sea 
And { move on no farther, there would be 
he frontier still in these strange children’s hearts. 
The ld believe professions and the arts 
Coulk open to all men, to small 
Sh ers and small farmers who could call 
The WI e house, ten children, and ten acres. 
Ih would be inventors, builders 
1 hus 1s ft > t pretentious and most ‘cessTul OT Mr. 
rs , nee 1] = Ne 
Cofin s poems e€ material 1s crudely, even vulgarly, con- 
ceived; the execution shows the poet’s prolixity at its hig 
est, his techn esource at its lowest. It requires no fur- 
Dhl; sainale } ; = 
ther comment. Public occasion may demand that such poems 
be written; it scarcely demands that they be printed. 
Some of tl other poems of the series are more readable. 
Square-toed Pri s, for instance, shows the style at its best: 
I Ba Bay and Davis St t 
lo the Serpent of the South 
r} id the whale-gaff in the fist 
‘ S | ire iI the iit t! 
Once the f la of this type of writing is grasped, repe 


tition must be easy; and Mr. Cofhn has grasped the formula. 


His efforts of the kind, in their aftectation of a brisk and 
a ; 

manly whimsicality, are usually effective enough for his pur- 

poses. ‘The chief fault is an occasional lapse in ballad tone 

when the writ is seduced by his appetite for the literary 


1 é 
or poetical p se. For instance, in the poem on jonn brown 





whose birth by some reach of poetic license is laid in Kan- 


r2 


e+ 
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sas) occurs the line, “The robins marked with flames of old.” 

Now these robins are of the species that normally thrives in 
"as : 

Mr. Coffin’s more literary landscapes. 

The Yoke of Thunder contains Mr. Coffin’s poems of 
more serious intention, if not of more distinction. He is 
never pithy; his tendency is to make elaboration do duty for 
precision. This elaboration is of two sorts: it may be merely 
a padding provoked by exigency of rhyme or meter; or it 
may be a manhandling of the theme of a poem. In all cases 
it appears the overwriting of haste, a failure in contemplation. 

One aspect of this failure is most obvious in the use of 
imagery. His imagery is frequently pretty; but it too rarely 
bears an inner necessity or serves to advance the poem. He 
is capable of this type of vagueness: 

Like a bowstring snapped apart, 
Like the daylight’s broken heart. 
And in Wild Geese at Night, one of the rare instances where 
Mr. Coffin tries to make his figures serve a truly communi 
cative function, the effect is vitiated by its arbitrary nature: 
Suddenly, clear over all, 
Came the reassuring call 
Of mariners whose only chart 
Is an aching hungry heart, 
Whose only sails are grown so near 
Their blood beats in them all the year. 

The sailors with the necks so made 

That they can use them like a blade 
Were traveling without a light — 

Chaos and the lawless night. 


A second aspect appears as a didacticism which has been 
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reduced to a mannerism, a formula, an automatic approach 


to the poetic material. The nature which Mr. Coffin cele- 


} 


. - } P : > r- 7 re 
brates in most o s poems ends in becoming mere illustra- 





And people hearing them returned 
To the slumber they had earned. 
No plan to pattern, not a soul 


ymewhere above 


inning new and keener 


} 
t 





Built so clean and long and right, 
ght. 





Helped one another in their fl 





This stanza simply elaborates as a misty 


his “creed and prayer.” 


It could not be there was no goal, 


lms above some lamp of love 


hese exquisite pairs of wings, 


‘al truths. His formula is usually a par- 
suitably decorated, and a general state- 
The matter is 


next stanza from Wild Geese: 


affirmation what 


the previous one has already communicated more directly. 


ot 


In other words, destroys the focus of 


the poem. 


\ Ev en 


in the previous stanza observe the smuggled didacticism and 


abstraction in the word reassuring.) Mr. Coffin is sensitive 


to nature; so he writes poetry. But he likes his truths pure, 


drained of their concreteness; and this fatal preference per- 


mits the wild geese to fly on, away from 


ls page, and pro- 


ceed about their proper business, carrying the poetry with 


them. 





Robert Penn Warren 
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THE QUALITY OF SENSIBILITY 


Jerusalem the Golden, by Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist 

Press, New York. 

Testimony, by Charles Reznikoff, with Introduction by Ken- 
neth Burke. Objectivist Press, New York. 

The qualities of Mr. Reznikoff’s verse are largely those 
which mark his prose. Testimony, a skilful condensation 
and arrangement of material drawn from old law cases, 
attains its result by means of clarity, succinctness, and a lean 


1 
} 


style, and Mr. Reznikoff is right in assuming that the 


method which has served him so well in his prose may b« 


employed with equal effectiveness in writing a poem. Econ- 
omy of statement is, indeed, a virtue in either art. Su 
characteristic lines as - 

where the water overflows the marble basins of the fountain 


the blue-black pigeons walk along the edges, 
wading, and the spray rufiles their feathers 


indicate both alertness of perception and care in the man 
ner of presentation. ‘There is, then, no valid objection to 
be urged against this writer’s method. 

If, despite its obvious merits, his verse impresses one as 
essentially insignificant — and it does the present reviewe! 
—the reasons lie not in the method he has adopted but i: 
the nature of his sensibility. Now, Mr. Reznikoff possesses 
a sensibility of very limited range. Of the material around 


him, which is of course the material of all poetry, he per 


ceives only certain aspects. Sounds and smells, the play of 


light and shade, the nuances of color, engage his attention 
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The objection to such a sensibility is that it tends to be- 


1 with the incidental and the decorative. 


come preoccuplec 
One admits that ornament has a place in verse. At the 
same time, one demands of a poet more than the notation 
of colors and sounds. For although poetry deals in concrete 
particulars it goes beyond surface manifestations and reveals 
their deeper import. 

The narrow scope of Mr. Reznikoft’s sensibility is re- 
flected in his images, which are usually pictorial or descrip- 
tive, as they were with the Imagists. ‘They are not an “‘ob- 
jective correlative’ presenting “an intellectual and emo- 
tional complex in an instant of time,” to borrow the phrases 
of Eliot and Pound. Consequently, his verse fails to pene- 
trate to the essential qualities of what it treats. A com- 
parison of a poem of his with one by W. C. Williams will 
} 


serve to point the distinction: 


In a strange street, among strangers, 
I looked about: above the houses 

were there, sole companion many a night — 
the moon. 


‘That is Mr. Reznikoff. Here is Dr. Williams dealing with 
1 his Full Moon: 
~ 


" 
piessead m nm 


noon of night 


the same subject i 


that through the dark 


bids love 
sta\ 


[It will be observed that Mr. Reznikoff has merely stated 


mood, and stated it in a commonplace and sentimental 


manner. “The incident which was the point of departure 
2 2¢ a | 
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for the poem remains an incident in the finished work. Dr. 
Williams’ lines, on the other hand, in their depth of feeling 
and reference, exhibit a sensibility of full awareness and 
maturity. The comparison with Dr. Williams is deliberate ; 
both poets, because of a superficial similarity of method, 
have frequently been grouped together as “Objectivists.” 
Actually, they are similar in theory alone. Mr. Reznikoff’s 
verse is a collection of sensory impressions while that of Dr. 
Williams is a record of human experience. 

All this is not to say that Mr. Reznikoff belongs with 
those poets who obscure and distort their material through 
incompetence, excess of sentiment, or false perception. What 
he sees he presents clearly and concisely. But he does not 
see enough. T. C. Wilson 

THE SENSE OF PLAC! 
Foretaste, by Peggy Pond Church. Writers’ Editions, San- 

ta Fe, N. M. 

In these sincere and delicate poems, a descendant of New 
England sea-captains, herself born within sight of New 
Mexican mountains, brings to the interpretation of the 
South-west something of the precision and freshness oi 
imagery that once made Amy Lowell’s poems exciting. A 
iew of the shorter poems, such as Winter Sketch, Crystal 
and one or two others, adhere strictly to the imagist prin- 
ciples, though in her most characteristic lyrics Mrs. Church 
is as concerned with music and rhythm as she is with vivid- 
ness of image, and the result is that she has frequently had 
to depart from the bare outline and stripped technique of 
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the true imagist. This, however, is by no means to be re- 
gretted, for it has not led to the development of a flabby 
rhetoric. Indeed, the skilful use of variation within a 
strongly repetitive pattern and the development of a line 
that is neither a free verse nor a blank verse line give to 
poems like November, For an Autumn Moment, Open 
Winter, and to some longer ones as well, an interest that 
only absolute perfection can give to the purely imagist poem. 


’ 


“You can see by looking slantwise, never directly,” writes 
Mrs. Church, and here the oblique point of view implies the 
utilization of whatever technical device will aid in commu- 
nicating the mood as well as the thing. The thing itself 


is not enough, for in New Mexico the mood that accom- 


panies it is inescapable. To Mrs. Church, the object (the 
desert, the rocks, the mountains, a dust-colored burro, Epi- 
fanio Vigil and his wife Jesusita) brings ecstasy, awe, fear, 
a sense of the past, a sense of eternity. She writes of “the 
pale ws the comfortless sky.” The sky is a windless bell. 


There is “the color of fire against the color of mountains. 





he leaves turn dark in a shadow.” Everywhere there is 
a sense of space and dryness and menace. ‘The desert is a 
hard taskmaster and, like it, men and animals become “wind- 
carved and time-wrinkled and eternal.” 

In one of the best poems in the book, 4 biquin — Thurs- 


day in Holy Week, the struggle of man against the desert 
is realized as a tragic and sacred drama, a drama in which 
the poet herself, civilized and with Puritan blood in her 


veins, can have no part. Alien and unseen in the darkness, 
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she watches while the shepherds celebrate the passion of the 
dying god: 
We heard something wailing 

High in the hills. We waited. 

A little beyond midnight they came out of the morada 

And went past the wall, three of them, one singing; 

One with the pito, the Penitente flute that is more sorrowful 

Than any sorrowful sound. . . 

The third man marched 
With body bent a little forward. At the end of each line 
of singing 

He brought the woven whip across his shoulders 

With a lashing sound, rhythmical. . . 
Mrs. Church is fascinated, and a little frightened, by the 
immemorial savagery of the desert, and she has made het 
best poems out of that fascination and that fear. “The poems 
that are not concerned with the New Mexico scene, pleas- 
ing and competent though most of them are, are less com 
pelling. The title poem, for example, would have been a 
more impressive performance had it appeared before 
Renascence and The Song of Honor, though it is not with 
out some vivid couplets and the octosyllabic line has been 
handled with grace and ease. 

The book is brought to a close with a number of domestic 
lyrics in the tradition of the women’s magazines. “These are 
well written, unpretentious and, in some cases, charming. 
It is the New Mexican poems, however, that take their 
place with such minor but indubitably authentic work as 
that — to take two examples at random — of Beatrice Rave- 
nel in the South and of Howard McKinley Corning in the 
West. A.J. M. Smith 
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TWO ENGLISH POETS 

The Walls of Glass, by A. S. J. Tessimond. Methuen & Co., 

Spring Encounter, by John Pudney. Methuen & Co. 


n these two volumes are represented some of the more 


ent activities of what is currently being acclaimed in 





ngland as a poetic “renaissance.” Both Mr. Tessimond 
id Mr. Pudney have assisted in this revival, and their work 
ares with the other writers of the movement certain attl- 


les and qualities of style. While it is comparatively easy 


. . . ** 7 
to point out these similarities, it would be no very useful 
[ e to the reader to insist upon them. ‘The poets’ own 

alities are much more importance. What is disturbing 


} ut this “renaissance,” however, is the scarcity of indi- 
lity among its various figures. With the exception of 
W. H. Auden, these young Englishmen are in many ways as 


} lerivative as their Georgian elders. “The chief difference 





vould seem to lie in the choice of models imitated. One is 
led therefore to wonder if the term “renaissance” has not 
been applied a little hastily in this instance. 

\ Mr. Tessimond’s work, in common with much contempo- 
ry verse, is unsatisfactory because it lacks that fixed direc- 


tion which insures poetic authenticity. Since it is only 

rough their relation to each other that the writer and his 
naterial attain fullest significance, the failure on Mr. Tessi- 
nond’s part to unify the two elements remains a serious 
| limitation. As a result, there is no center of reference. In- 


stead of a body of verse that forms an integrated poetic ex- 
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perience we get a series of disconnected moods and themes. 
The lines from which the volume takes its title — 


You cannot see the walls that divide your hand 

From his or hers or mine when you think you touch it. 
You cannot see the walls because they are glass, 
And glass is nothing until you try to pass it — 


might be thought to summarize the theme informing the 
book as a whole, but the poet does not attempt any further 
exploration of the problem here presented. Meeting, which 
comes closest to defining the nature of the problem, is essen- 
tially the same doctrine as D. H. Lawrence expounded with 
more authority: 

Dogs take new friends abruptly and by smell 


Cats’ meetings are neat, tactual, caressive. 


We then, at first encounter, should be silent: 
Not court the cortex but the epidermis. 





ve ends, 


Familiarize the sinews and the ner 
The hands, the hair—before the inept lips open 
For the rest, Mr. Tessimond’s work ranges from the occa- 
sional firm grasp upon his subject displayed in Any Man 
Speaks and Epitaph on a Disturber of His Times to the 
bathetic Chaplin and the impressionistic Quickstep and Dis- 
covery, with their echoes of Hopkins, Eliot, and Cummings. 
Mr. Pudney also employs many of the devices of other 
poets, but he is not engulfed by them. In fact, his ability 
to use his models with intelligence and skill is thus far this 
young poet’s most admirable quality. In point of style he 
owes much to Hopkins and W. H. Auden, yet he has re- 
sisted the tendency to diffuseness and facile mannerism so 
prevalent among writers whom Hopkins has influenced. 
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Moreover, there is a certain structural toughness in his lines 
that augurs well for the future. Though quite aware of the 
decadence and horror of modern civilization, Mr. Pudney is 


mainly concerned with finding the basis for a new and better 


way of life: 


Now it is plain: here avenues, ways begin, 
April to June, river to tidal basin, 

this summ crop and new stock on the farm. 
Ihis is where I, abashed to hesitate, 


and O my love, 


in eagerne R 
er strength, with you 








certain that I 





tidal become, the vay for ships. 
L hese lines (tl Ss periority to those by Mr. lessimond on 


I 


the same theme is worth remarking) are quoted from Source, 


the most sustained poem its author has written, and one oi 
ie So a age 

the best lyrics to me out ol | ngland s verse revival. 
he principal objection to be made against this kind oi 
he princiy tion to be 1 ist this kind o 
saree ic a . soll dent 

poet tl too tentative, a fact especially evident in 


the ambitious sequence, Go Into the Sun. As Michael Rob- 


e new English verse is fast becom- 


erts recent] ed, tl 

ig “all frontier and railhead.” From this charge Mr. Pud- 
ney cannot at present be excused. ‘The solidity now lacking 
in his work can only be achieved by the patien discovery of 


is own individuality and by continuous labor in t 


THE BUSHEL OF PLATITUDI 
The Shrouding, by Leo Kennedy. Macmillan Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., ‘Voronto. 
No doubt there was once, and perhaps it still exists some- 


where, a kind of life which Mr. Kennedy’s verses about 
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Death and the Earth might adorn. Yet, though he in- 
scribes his book with quotations, yesterday fashionable, from 
Webster and T. S. Eliot, it is hard to say that he has really 
kept going. 

Most visibly, it is a question of words, the exact register 
of a literary mind’s incisiveness or lethargy. And Mr. Ken- 
nedy, approaching the grave with verbal implements like 
these: 

A brute insensate as the harrowed clod, 
and 

The cloistered ease of those interred hereunder, 
ought not to be surprised if he turns up nothing but a corpse. 

It is almost in the nature of an obligation to the best 
poetry and criticism of our time that we do not accept this 
too calmly. The little mannerisms, cutenesses, and looking- 
glass skirmishes of an old-maid vocabulary can do enough 
damage in their place. What was Mr. Kennedy doing while 
he was reading Webster and Eliot? 

His voice is silent; his lips are cold; 
And Death has anointed his eyes with mould. 

Platitudes are inescapable; and, as the most persevering 
human products we know of, they should be reckoned with 
by poetry. But besides the difference that exists between 
the handling of a platitude by a poet and the manipulation 
of a poet by a platitude, there is also a difference in kinds of 
platitude. In Mr. Kennedy’s verses, Paris has been slain, 
Helen stands on the walls of Troy, and Lazarus prepares 


for his habeas corpus from the tomb — but those events hap- 
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pened only this morning in comparison with the state of 
preservation of the following rhetoric: 

Wilted and grey, the lily heads decline 

And spread a rank miasmic scent, until 

Corruption spawns upon the shallow hill — 


and so on. Harold Rosenberg 
ANDRE SPIRE AS POET AND SOCIALIST 


André Spire and [is Poetry, by Stanley Burnshaw. Two 
essays and forty translations; with a preface by Alfred 
Kreymborg. Centaur Press, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Burnshaw quotes with approval an anonymous char- 
acterization of André Spire as a “philosopher-poet with 
social tendencies.’”’ Further on he states that “Spire’s thought 
has three divisions: social, racial, cosmic.” It will be both 
appropriate aud adequate to consider the poetry with these 
judgments firmly in mind. 

From Mr. Burnshaw’s informative essay we learn and 
infer that André Spire was born in Nancy in 1868, son of 
a Jewish shoe manufacturer whose tenderness was moved by 
the plight of his factory operatives; that André absorbed this 
charitability by contagion; that, until later exigencies com- 
pelled him, he would have nothing to do with the business 
and became instead a government functionary; that a strong 
racial consciousness made him a Dreyfusard; that his hu- 
manitarian impulses drove him to seek to reabilitate the 
poor through a Société des Visiteurs, a slightly intellectual 
French version of our Salvation Army; that he helped or- 


ganize a school in which workers could improve their souls 
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by imbibing the culture of their class oppressors; that his 
sympathy led him to study folk-lore; that he was an ‘ardent 
Zionist; and that one of his greatest social decisions was 
that he could best help society by “fulfilling” himself. All 
these things are significant, for they help us to comprehend 
the causes of certain confusions in some poems as well as 
the strength of a few others. 

The chief factor in the irresolution and the false rhetorical 
quality of his social poems is the superficiality of his under- 
standing of the causes of the misery of the poor, and the 
smugness of his voluptuous philanthropy. 
acteristic poem, Peasant Woman, quoted in full: 


Look at this woman, those roughened hands, 
Yellowish straggles of hair, reddened skin, distended stomach! 
—Then praise, if still you dare to praise, 

Motherhood, Toil, and the Sun! 


Here is obviously a sentimentality born of mere empirical ob- 
servation of external details with no ability to ascertain the 
basic relations that determine them. Because the bur 
some and still primitive agricultural methods that French 
capitalism forces upon its peasantry make its women ug] 
Motherhood, Toil, and the Sun are “cosmically” and in 
capital letters condemned! The hollowness of what is in 


effect a pose (although we do not doubt Spire’s sincerity in 
maintaining it) becomes apparent if we turn the page to 
another poem, Jn the Country: 


Sweet, warm sunlight, fall on me, 
Cover me round! 
And chase from my eyes the miseries of cities 
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André Spire as Poet and Socialist 
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workers to a theme that the Jewish middle cl 
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as its passionate own, to Zionism and the freei 
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from racial if not from class antagonism, then his poems 
begin to sing boldly. The pathetic, wistful tones and blurred 
diction are replaced by power of rhythm, sharpness of image 
and a centrality of outlook. The pyrites of social sympathy 
is transmuted into the gold of racial consciousness. The fact 
that the objective is the mirage of Zionism lessens but does 
not stifle the might of Hear O Israel, Exodus or Pogrom. 
And as an indication that it is not only similarity of theme 
that makes for this admirable unity in the work there is the 
poem Nudities —with the Talmudic epigraph, “Hair is 
nudity’— in which the same racial consciousness lends nov 
elty and strength to sexual passion. 

Mr. Burnshaw’s third category, the “cosmic” poems, con- 
tains rather inept rhetoric about sand and clouds and the 
world, the poems being unimpressive not because they want 
grace and even precision of expression, but because they are 
again revealing a sensitive rind without a healthy core. 

This book should be read for the demonstration it offers 
of the intellectual and artistic difficulties into which the 
sentimental intellectual is led. At present, however, it will 
perhaps strike a responsive but false note in those whom the 
depression and the New Deal have caused delicately pious 
concern for “the masses.” 

One should not end, however, without a tribute to Mr. 
Burnshaw for an excellent essay on French free verse, and 
for his sensitive and thoroughly English translations. But 
the volume would have gained much had Mr. Kreymborg’s 


inane introduction been omitted. Morris U. Schappes 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
STANLEY BURNSHAW PROTESTS 


The following answer to our July editorial arrived too 
late for insertion in the August issue. The point of view 
expressed in it, and in Mr. Schappes’ above review of Mr. 
ee A . ee a 
HDurnsnaw s DOOK On /indre opire, Is not preciseiy Our own, 
may wish to be informed of various social- 

discussion which demands more and more 
il reviews. 

“Nliss Anonymous” referred to below re- 


of the report of Mr. Burnshaw’s lecture 





from which our July editorial quoted. Perhaps, like many 
another orator, he was carried to extremes by his own 


eloquence. 








Your editorial Ari and Propaganda contains so much of value — 
partic arly ror eaders T POETRY 1 regret your 
introduced so many confusions into herwise useful exposure 
of your bias. But as it stands the article is hardly a truthful 
presentation of the ts involved. 

Your readers may be shocked by your words that “all art of all 
ages is propagand but they are certain to be confused when they 
stumble on your remark that “the artist, though possessed by a 
cause, Can rare vecome a successful propagandist.” 

You make two contradictions here. First, if “on the esthetic side 
s+ = ie on is propaganda” and if “artists have rarely been 
successful propagandists,” just in what has their esthetic success 
consisted’ o¢ , having stressed the well-known fact that “the 
artist’s message must be so profoundly at the center of his inmost 
being that it insinuates itself unconsciously into his art,’ you claim 
that “the artist, though possessed by a cause, can rarely become a 
successful propagandist When, then, can he become a successful 
propagandist, all art being propaganda: 
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There is only one means of dissipating such confusion: Marxist 
criticism, which finds bad art to be bad propaganda, good art good 
propaganda, and every creator of a good work of art successful both 
as artist and propagandist. 

I was surprised to hear that I gave “a series of fiery talks... 
in which Poetry is berated as a decadent in language almost un- 
printable, and the violent young poet-propagandists on his list are 
given extravagant adjectives.” As for the violent young poets and 
the adjectives, this must be wishful thinking on the part of Miss 
Anonymous. As editor of the most widely circulated poetry jour- 
nal, it has been your duty to examine the method of revolutionary 


literature and you have found that a ruthless self-criticism is one 
of the procedures that distinguishes it from bourgeois literature. 
You will note, for instance, in my Noles on Revolutionary Poetry 


(The New Masses, Feb. 20) three-fourths of the space discuss cer- 
tain confusions harming revolutionary poetry and criticism of 
poetry; the rest is a series of suggestions. Similarly in my review 











of Upsurge (Jan. 2) instead of ballyhooing “one of our boys” in 
the accepted bourgeois tradition, I attempted to analyze what ap- 
peared to be the reasons for the faults of the book as poetry. In 
view of these documents it hardly seems possible for me to have 


shed automatically my critical memory by the mere act of mount- 
ing a lecture platform. You will note that your reporter “cannot 
remember the names of the great poets Mr. Burnshaw mentioned.” 
I am afraid this lapse in memory may be accounted for by the fact 
that I mentioned no great revolutionary poets —since I know of 
rone in America as yet. 

Comparing your reporter’s account with my notes, it sounds like 
the troubled dream a frightened poetry reader would expect in 
thinking about an attack on our good American poetry institutions 
by what you quaintly call a “Russ-minded communist.” It is prob- 


ably needless to straighten out the paragraph of distorted state 





ments which are supposed to represent my critical opinion of Frost, 
Millay, Robinson, etc. Any reader who saw my review of Robert 
Frost in The Forum several years ago will immediately recognize 
your paragraph for what it is: a series of disconnected phrases 
shamelessly torn out of context in such a way as to present a con 
figuration slanderous in its implications. I ca 

in an editorial whose method was supposedly “impartial” you were 
careless enough to devote so much space to such obvious nonsense 
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only wonder that 























Stanley Burnshaw Protests 


In the files of Porrry you will find some correspondence we had 
in 1930 in which you refused a collection of revolutionary poems 
while accepting my Eartha sequence. Am I a new convert, Miss 
Monroe ? — or isn’t it rather clear to you that honest writers aware 
of the intensificat the class struggle during the past five years 
have found it increasingly difficult to write about themes removed 











from the breakdown of society and its amelioration by proletarian 
revolution and soci 
The second u Miss Anonymous deserves reprinting 
as a model of formation about the Marxist attitude toward 
literary themes Poetry cannot talk about fields and streams and 
meadows and gallant gentlemen and ladies or the spots on a but- 
terfly’s wings,” she moans. It may talk of these things if it can — 
but show me the poet worthy of the name who can be excited into 
writing about such matters when the entire social system in which 
he lives is bursting apart in chaos Revoluti nary poets re not 
less fond of fields, streams, meadows or the spots on a butter 
fiy’s wings tha re reactionary poets—but these things cannot 


interest them when hundreds are dying daily of starvation at the 


same time th: 





is destroyed by legislative ordinance; when a 





government curtails education and appropriates the largest sum in 












the history of mankind for war materials; when strikers are shot 
down for exercising the rights supposedly guaranteed them by the 
\ct. In such times as these a poet’s themes are 

1 his se of values; and if he continues to be 

rned with fields, streams, meadows and a butterfly’s 

all the dictment necessary. Not that poetry “must 





conce with Stalin and the strikers” in the silly sense that 
youl es; nor that a poet must limit himself a priori 
to a t themes. Anyone even faintly familiar with the 
creative process ows your reporter is writing rank and vicious 
nonsense. A poe llied with the proletariat may write about any 
theme that interests him. Being a normal rounded human being, 
he will not be cited exclusively by strikers and Stalin, although 
these are excelle themes. He will see the implications of the 
class struggle in numberless events and objects ignored by bourgeois 
poets. Not ever ne of his poems, obviously, will explicitly call 
for revolution, but the totality of his work will be a weapon fight- 
ing on the side of the revolutionary proletariat. There may be 


fields, streams, meadows, and even a butterfly’s wing or two, but 
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not many gallant gentlemen and ladies— instead, perhaps, a gal- 
lery of men and women heroes from the ranks of strike-organizers, 
pickets, and demonstrators. 

In denigrating verse appearing in revolutionary publications you 
fail to mention those revolutionary poems which are undeniably as 
successful as art as anything produced in recent years by poets in 
Poetry, The Nation, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's, et al. Perhaps 
your hasty judgments should not be taken seriously, since as re- 
cently as a few weeks before writing your editorial you told me 
that you had not seen a single issue of the weekly New Masses. 

You have drawn the line with admirable clarity. “The 





Masses, Mr. Burnshaw, Mr. Cowley (on the basis of his Exile’s 
Return), et al., speaking up vociferously on one side, and PoETRy 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. MacLeish, Mr. Tate holding their ground more 


nncha 
incha 





quietly.” Yeats’ presence on your side is ha lengeable ; 
as for Tate, as you know he is about as shameless a reactionary as 
the South has been able to compound so far; as for MacLeish, you 
realize that his Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s Radio City entitle 
him to first place among the incipient Fascists of American poetry 





Indeed, the issue is clearly dawn: against you The New Masses 
and a dozen little proletarian magazines flourishing from coast to 
coast — John Reed Club organs as well as tlast, Dynamo, The 
Anvil, etc.— fighting with and for the class that is rising int 
power, fighting against your solid front of reaction. And don’t 
worry too much about fellow-travelers who are now “shouting for 
the workers’ millennium with the Soviet-instructed communists 
You need not “wonder what cause will attract’ them next, be 


cause these writers who for years had batt led straw men, have at 
last come to understand their position as artists in the fourth decade 
of the twentieth century. Among them are several former con- 
tributors to Poetry who have now joined the side of the workers 
and who, you may be assured, must thereby become better artists 
Stanley Burnshax 


ANOTHER PROTEST 


And Mr. Fletcher’s review of R. D. Charques’ Con- 


temporary Literature and Social Revolution brings the fol- 


lowing letter from another poet: 
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Another Protest 


I want to protest against the peculiar sn 
John Gould Fletcher in his review Discod 
covering Revolutior 





ness and cunning of 
ing Poetry or Dis- 
In concluding, he says: “And if it be argued, 
by social revolutionists of the type represented by Mr. Charques, 
that such pessimism, as a matter of fact, ‘gets mankind nowhere’ 
along the r 
F 








d he has to travel, then one can only reply that neither 
’ Pt} 


did A&schylus, or Milton, or Dante, or the Book of Job, or Shakes- 
nbs 


peare, get mankind anywhere. To ‘get somewhere’ is the function 
of a bookkeeper, not a poet.” 

Of course, it is not the function of the rhetorical poet Mr. 
I letcher is; be i 








since one hyperbole is as good as another, 
exactly where kkeepers get us? May I ask Mr. Fletcher if 
it is not a fact that /éschylus is the pre-eminent versifier of the 
Greek moral code Phat Milton wrote political sonnets (To 

el The Massacre in Piedmont), and that Comus is a 
i ethics? That the Divine Comedy is an ex- 








pression of Ghibelline politics and a versifying of a somewhat 
Averroist version the ideas of St. Thomas? Everybody knows 
the Book of J Shakespeare was a dramatist, and besides, Mr. 


Fletcher is right about him. 
I notice, however, that Mr. Fletcher has his ow: special idea of 


what modern poetry should deal with. “A revival of emotional 
religion, or a chtened sense of human tilure.”’ Well, it 
s s to me that M Fletcher (if he is logically consistent) must 
a it that even these moods cannot get him anywhere 


J. V. Healy 
We make room for the reviewer’s reply: 


I fear that Mr Heal will tuke this reply as fresh evidence of 





my smugness or n cunning. 

I contend that there is a specific poetic quality independent of 
the subject-matt he poet, which makes poetry what it is. For 
ex e, to take t of Mr. Healy’s instances, many people were 
Ghibellines in Dante’s day, or wrote treatises on Puritan morality 
in Milton’s, without being in any sense Dantes or Miltons or even 
tolerable poets. The quality that the poet adds to his material is 
me that would be perhaps difficult for me to define. Nevertheless 
it exists, and as Mr, Healy has not asked me for a definition of 


hat poetry is, I need not here define it. 
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I have no objection to the poets writing as many political sonnets 
as they wish. The point of my article was to show that Marxian 
critics like Mr. Charques in England or Mr. Cowley in America 
assume that if the poet’s politics are all right from their point of 
view, then his poetry will come out all right also. This opinion 
rests on not one shred of evidence. Such critics, like all othe 
critics, with the sole exception of the old standpat academicals, to 
whom poetry ceased to be written in the eighteenth century, assume 
too much intelligence on the part of the human race. a. Fe 





NEWS NOTES 


The Elizabethan drama, as presented in abbreviated versions in 
“Merrie England” at the Century of Progress, is a popular success 
of a kind which should be studied by American producers. Six 
or seven times a day comedies and tragedies by Shakespeare, Mar 


lowe, et al., adroitly cut down to forty minutes, are given to packed 
houses in a friendly little theater whose scenic arrangements of 
double stage, balcony, apron curtain between columns, etc., mak¢ 


the modern spectator realize how much cleverer the Elizabethans 
were than we are in producing their plays. 

All the plays are given with grand gusto. Shakespeare’s farces 
—The Taming of the Shrew, The Comedy of Errors—run as 
swiftly and noisily as a horse-race; and more delicate comedies like 
As You Like It, All’s Well That Ends Well, are handled with full 
vigor in sympathetic unity by these young, gay-spirited and always 
excellent actors. Carl Benton Reid is the best Petruchio the editor 
ever saw —and she has seen them all; an exceptional Antony is 
played by John A. Willard in the brief two acts of Julius Caesar; 
Dr. Faustus is a beautiful performance. 

It is inconceivable that some clear-sighted manager should not 
continue these delightful and truly Elizabethan productions in 
many cities. 

Yone Noguchi has sent us from Tokyo his beautiful 12x 9 pro- 
fusely illustrated work on Hiroshige, of which Kyo Bun Kwan is 
the Japanese publisher, Kegan Paul the English, and E. Weyhe 
the American. Out of the profusion of the artist’s work, Mr. 
Noguchi has selected 100 examples for special study in this au 
thoritative volume, “believing that any artist should be judged 
only by his best creative moments.”’ The book is written in English 
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News Notes 


Mr. Noguchi, since his residence in California during the 
‘nineties, where he published two delicate books of English free 
verse done in the Japanese manner, has held the professorship of 
English literature in the Keio College at Tokyo. Being now “some- 
what released” from this duty, he is devoting “more attention to 
English writing Ihe first evidence is the two de luxe folios — 
iyoye Primitives, of which Marianne Moore wrote admir- 

t vember, and this later one on Hiroshige. 
New York Times Book Review of July 29th devotes its en- 
‘sie 


tire front page to an enthusiastic review of Paul Engle’s 4 merican 


Song, surround 











1 fine portrait of the young poet. The reviewer, 
J. Donald Adams, calls it “a heartening book,” and finds it “an 
indicator of changing mood and temper among creative writers 

generation, . . . ‘The American dream,’ for Paul 
Engle, is not dead, but the most living thing in the world.” The 


review 


of the youngest 


pecial praise to Ameri nbers, the poem 
rry’s Century of Prog 17 é 
1 Rhodes scholar in old Oxford and no doubt 





which 


Mr 





t year, 





his native Iowa, will find this conspicuous 


irte ning 


Mr. Stanley J. Kunitz, of New York and Mansfield Center, Conn., 


was born in Worcester, Mass., educated there and at Harvard, and 
. \ 
b 














since taking an A.M. has done editorial work, of late on the staff 
of the H. W. Wilson Co. He has contributed verse and prose to 
Porrry and otl magazines, and his book poems, Intellectual 
Things, was p shed in 1930 by Doubleday, Doran & Co. A 
second book < verse will soon be issued. 

Roberta Teale Swartz (Mrs. Gordon Keith Chalmers ré 
cently removed from South Hadley, Mass., where she taught at 
Mount Holyoke, to Rockford, Ill., where Dr. Chalmers has accepted 
the presiden f Rockford College. She is the author of Lilliput 

Harcourt, Brace & Co.) and Lord Juggler (Harper & Bros.) 

Mary N. S. Whiteley (Mrs. Richard P. W.), a “bred-in-the-bone 


New Yorker” who has lived since childhood in Washington, has 
taught music and written on that subject. 

Mr. Charles Oluf Olsen, of Portland, Oregon, has appeared often 
in PorErTry and other magazines. 


Mr. Harry Roskolenkier, when last heard from, was in San 
Francisco, after a brief and disappointing expedition to Mexico. 
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Sister Thomas Aquinas, O. P., is a teacher of philosophy in the 
Dominican Community of Rosary College in River Forest, a suburb 
of Chicago. 

Miss Beatrice Goldsmith, born in 1915, has been working as a 
sales-girl in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Walter Van Tilburg Clark lives in Bennington, Vt. 

The editor’s books of verse being now out of print, her selected 
poems will be published by the Macmillan Co. in 1935, 

The other five poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Donald J. Paquette is a proletarian devotee of the art, born 
and brought up in Chicago, in the regular army 1917-1920, and 
now living precariously in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Israel Citkowitz, of New York, is better known as 2 musical 
composer than as a poet, especially for his setting of Joyce’s lyrics. 

Mr. S. Ichiyé Hayakawa is a Japanese who was born and edu- 
cated in Canada, an M. A. of McGill University, who has been 
teaching English for four years at the University of Wisconsin, 
and has been of late President of the Arden Club. He has written 
for various reviews. 

Miss Josephine Miles, born in Chicago in 1911, has studied a 
few years at the University of Southern California and of late has 
done graduate work at Berkeley. Jessica North, judge in the Lyric 
contest of College Verse this summer, awarded the first prize to her. 

Miss Barbara Sandquist, born in Key West in 1915, was a junior 
last season in the University of Miami, living at Coral Gables. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Amaranth, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

Threshold and Hearth, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan Co. 

Cup of the Years, by J. Corson Miller. Bruce Humphries. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

A Yearbook of Stanford Writing. Vol. V, 1934. English Club, 
Stanford University. 

Jefferson Anthology. A Collection of Poems written by students of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Poetry: The Problem of Appreciation, by Ernest G. Moll. University 
of Oregon, Eugene. 

A Guide to Reading in Aesthetics and Theory of Poetry, by George 
N. Belknap. University of Oregon, Eugene. 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF wiagabehoind 


Complete volun of POETRY bound in buckram with Inc 
and Title Pa 
Volum I-VII, XXV and XXXIII, each $5.00 
Volum VIII-XX, each 3.00 
All other lumes, each 2.50 
The bound r f POETRY make a well-nigh complete col- 
sction of the best ve written in English since October, 1912. 
I 1 have th 
I editi I em there 
fore tain volur t long mainta 
N witl not 
Al r ige ! ig 1 Ea lun 


[Subscribers who send us their own copies of recent numbers in good) 
Leondition may receive corresponding bound volumes for $1.75 each! 
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“POEMS FOR EVERY MOOD” 


The ten-cent anthology of 185 poems from Shakespeare’s 
time to our own— 


Compiled by The Epirors or Portry— 


is, or should be, now on sale everywhere at the 
Woolworth and other 10-cent stores. If you can’t 
find it, send your order for not more than 5 copies to 
POETRY, at the rate of 15 cents each—10 cents for 
the book, 4 cents for postage and 1 cent for envelope. 


No order will be filled unless cash or stamps are 
enclosed. No invoices, no correspondence. Send 
order to 


POETRY 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
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Read CPOETRY 


A Magazine of Verse 
Follow the verdict of the Critics and the Poets 


PorTry—the original and most important poetry magazine of mod- 
ern America. MaArK VAN DoreEN. 
Portry—The magazine that initiated the New Poetry Movement 
single-handed. Tue Bookman, Editorial. 
Poetry is what it has been these many years—a godsend to young 
poets. ... A singular and commendable devotion has char- 
acterized the labors of Miss Monroe and her assistants, 
JAMES Rorty. 
Each of Poretry’s earlier volumes now reads like a select anthology 
of our most representative modern poets. WILLIAM TRoy. 
Poetry est—chose merveilleuse—consacrée tout entiére a la poésie. 
Elle publie d’excellentes choses, et nous donne une idée par- 
faite de la production poétique aux Etats Unis. 
MARCEL Brion. 
PorTRY—a fine piece of work carried through with passion and re- 
straint, and a service to poetry, as a living and growing art, 
which outranks any service rendered by any other organ or 
individual. JouN HALL WHEELOCK 


The appearance of a group of poems in Poetry is the very best in- 
troduction for a book, the best assistance to its publication 
Poetry is, indeed, the best read of the magazines which pub- 
lish verse. Ma.LcoLm CowLey. 

Poetry has the right to introduce innovations, and can do it better 
and more fittingly than any magazine in America. 

MERRILL Moore. 


Read Poetry every month, 
Susscripe AT Once. WaAtcH Lirerary History IN THE MAKING. 


IRDER 
232 East Erie Street, Cl 
Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada, 
POETRY, beginning 
Name 


Address 








